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“Turn, O backsliding children, saith the Lord; for I am married unto 
you: and I will take you one of a city, and two of a family, and I will 
bring you to Zion: And I will give you pastors according to mine heart, 
which shall feed you with knowledge and understanding.”—JER. 3: 14, 15. 
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BURIED ARIZONA CITIES. 


GREAT Ruins WHERE ONCE LIVED A FokdOTTEN Race. 


THE following article is from the New York Sun of August 6, 1899, and 
furnishes additional evidence of the truth of the Book of Mormon: 

Puentix, Ariz., July 31.—A petition is to be presented to Congress at 
its next session asking that steps be taken to protect the buried cities of 
a wonderful prehistoric race in southern Arizona. It is hoped that Con- 
gress will create a Government reservation or park which will embrace 
several of the best-preserved remains of large cities in the Gila Valley. 
The famous ruin of a prehistoric temple at Casa Grande has been success- 
fully preserved by the creation of a Government park of four acres. 
Without this protection it would probably have been obliterated now. 

Many Americans familiar with the details of the unearthing of the 
temples at Nineveh and the explorations at Babylon and Thebes have 
little or no knowledge concerning the remains of prehistoric communities 
in the West of their own country. In the Gila and Salt River valleys of 
southern Arizona are relics of mysterious interest which baffle investiga- 
tion, and they are being hacked to pieces and carried away piecemeal, 
because Americans know little about them and the Government does not 
care. They have been more rapidly effaced during the last dozen years 
than in the previous century. The ranchman and the farmer are clearing 
the land of prehistoric walls and excavations to sow wheat and alfalfa 
crops. Modern irrigation systems are demolishing aboriginal master- 
pieces of masonry, and curio hunters are hacking to pieces mural works 
and digging into ancient tombs, merely to get something uncommon to 
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keep or sell. Every curio store in the Southwest has for sale great heaps 
of relics from Arizona’s buried cities. 

On a broad sloping plain beginning at the confluence of the Gila and 
Salt rivers, forty-two miles from Phoenix, are the greatest ruins of the 
prehistoric towns. Some men of science say these towns were built in the 
stone age. Others say they existed 7,000 years ago. There are outlines of 
two towns among the sandy wastes that must have had populations of 
40,000 and 50,000 each, while there are a half dozen other ruined towns of 
20,000 population. Their builders had a high degree of engineering skill. 
Huge trees were transported to them from forests sixty miles away, great 
masses of stone were brought from far-off quarries. For about ninety 
square miles the Gila Valley is an aggregation of ruins. Irrigation canals, 
the oldest known in the civilized world, are found throughout the region. 
These waterways were built with exactness and skill. The largest has 
been sadly torn to pieces in the last few years by the ranchmen, but it 
still shows the wonders of its construction. It has an average width of seven 
feet, it is sixty miles long and it terminates in a reservoir a mile long by 
a half mile wide. Think of the enormous labor of constructing such a 
canal and reservoir with stone implements and of carrying the excavated 
earth away in wicker baskets! But that is only one of seventeen distinct 
prehistoric irrigation systems in the Gila Valley. : 

The size of these canals gives some idea of the scale on which these 
people conducted their agricultural operations. They constructed an 
artificial river to supply the water which their crops required. They grew 
great quantities of corn, and they also raised beans as well as two or three 
varieties of squashes. Prof. McGee of the Smithsonian Institution thinks 
it probable that they kept the guanaco in domestication, and evidences 
are found which indicate pretty certainly that they had turkeys. One 
may walk for miles in this region and find every foot of the sandy surface 
more or less mixed with pieces of broken pottery. The paint is still on 
them, and is not in the least faded, though they have lain exposed for 
centuries. 

In the neighborhood of Tempe an overflow from the Gila at some dis- 
tant period washed against the ruins until they crumbled and were spread 
out level with the country. Back ten miles from the Gila River the 
ground is higher end was once the site of a city. Portions of the buried 
city wall by which it was protected are still standing, more than twenty 
feet in thickness. Inside are the mound-like ruins of the houses, which, 
being less durable, have crumbied. The buildings must have been very 
large, for in some instances the mounds are 300 feet in length by 200 in 
width and twenty in height. Much of the country is very little higher 
than the present bed of the Gila, and at one time a branch of that stream 
must have flowed into a basin which formed a natural reservoir. There 
was a rise of about ten feet at one point between the basin and the river, 
and the sandstone formation shows unmistakable signs of having been 
cut by artificial means, perhaps with the idea of assisting the entrance 
of the water by enlarging the passage. Five canals lead out of the basin, 
all on the south and west, which confirm the belief that it was once a 
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reservoir formed chiefly by nature, and used to store water against the 
periods of drought. 

The late Edward S. Bottume, who came from Albany, N. V., as a poor 
drug clerk in 1868 and made a fortune of several hundred thousand dollars 
in the ancient silver mines near Hermosillo, Mexico, did more than any 
one in the West to reveal the wonderful treasury of anthropological and 
archseological material in these prehistoric mounds for scientific discoverers. 
Mr. Bottume became an enthusiast in Aztec lore while he was mining in 
Mexico, and, when he was rich, he spent many thousands of dollars in 
exploration of the vast field of American buried cities. Under his pat- 
ronage an expedition located a chain of buried cities, varying from 10,000 
to 20,000 population, southward from Casa Grande, across the burning 
desert of to-day to the boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico. Unfortunately Mr. Bottume fell ill and died before he had 
finished his plans for devoting half of his wealth to a vigorous investi- 
gation of prehistoric remains. 

The expedition that worked during the winters of 1896-97-98 ania the 
patronage of Mr. Bottume, in the neighborhood of Mesa, a little town in 
the eastern part of Maricopa County, revealed vast possibilities for scientific 
investigation in those buried communities. The site of the investigations 
was what is known as the Mesa Grande, or big upland, between the two 
principal rivers in southern Arizona, the Gila und the Salt, whose combined 
current finds vent in the Rio Colorado at Yuma. One of the seven buried 
cities there is known as Las Acequias. It covers an area nearly two miles 
and a half square, and probably once had about 25,000 people. Explora- 
tion shows that the great artificial canals, which were its arteries of com- 
merce and agriculture, were elaborately terraced. Millions of cobblestones 
were used to retain the canal banks. An army of thousands of men and 
women must have spent months, perhaps years, in carrying loads of stones 
in wicker baskets on their backs from the distant places to the banks, 
The largest canal leading to Las Acequias consisted of a central ditch five 
feet in width at the bottom and broadening above to thirty feet. It was 
twenty-four miles long. It terminated in a closed reservoir a mile in 
length by half a mile wide. The construction of such a work nowadays 
would be no mean engineering enterprise. But the vastness of the under- 
taking by a little city where only stone implements for digging and wicker 
baskets for transportation were known is extraordinary. 

The Bottume explorations also revealed the interesting manner in which 
the mysterious race protected its canals against seepage of water there- 
from, for water obtained at such physical expense is very precious in any 
community, ancient or modern. To render the clay beds of the canals 
impervious, they were first puddled and then, by means of burning brush 
and wood (gathered in that hot arid region only by the most arduous labor,) 
it was burned to a terra cotta consistency. The Bottume expedition 
proved the fact that the prebistoric people used their canals for naviga- 
tion. The enormous cedar timbers that are yet found in these wonderful 
towns came fram mountains 5,000 feet high. and about seventy miles dis- 
tant. There was no way to get them to the places of their use but by 
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floating them down the rivers and through the canals. The course of the 
smaller canals may now be traced, centuries after they have been filled 
with sand and vegetation, by means of small black pebbles placed along 
the inner banks by the inhabitants, in the belief, held by the Zunis now, 
that they assist the motion of the currents, due to a mistaken idea of 
cause and effect, suggested by the sight of stones rolling in running brooks. 

The explorations of Prof. Adolphus E. Bandelier and Mr. Bottume show 
clearly that these prehistoric towns extended along the sides of the main 
canal for a great distance, in proportion to their width, and were situated 
on the outer edge of the cultivated tract, which included all the inter- 
vening land to the river. The towns all consisted of enormous central 
citadel or temple buildings within clusters of dwellings in walled inclos- 
ures, which in turn were surrounded by the thatched huts of the laborers. 
Stone and sun-dried bricks were used as building material, and the main 
earthen walls were formed within a framework of timber and wattled 
cane; thus their architecture was derived, like their pottery, from original 
basket types. The best preserved walls show that the houses were in 
large communal blocks, 300 or 400 feet long by 200 feet wide, and possibly 
larger, built three or four stories high of adobe bricks without admixture 
of straw. They were situated near the canal or its branches, were some- 
times provided with a special reservoir, and in all cases had one or more 
pits or ovens for cooking purposes. The walls were probably protected 
from climatic influences by cement of some kind. The citadel structures 
are thought, from the thickness of the walls and the amount of debris, to 
have been six or seven stories high, and to have been used in times of war 
as a place of refuge. In each city was also another large public edifice, 
oval in form, forty or fifty feet in diameter and conjectured to have been 
a temple of the sun. 

All the groups of towns were inhabited contemporaneously, but a suc- 
cession of earthquakes or other phenomena probably led to wholesale 
migrations, in which the houses and all they contained were deserted 
without seeming preparation. From the posture in which skeletons are 
found, and from the fact that the walls of the buildings opened outward 
in falling, and that household utensils are discovered, it is supposed that 
an earthquake led to the abandonment of the towns. 

The relics taken from the exhumed houses, citadels and tombs by the 
explorers, include pottery, stone implements, turquoises and other stones 
held in esteem, shells and shell ornaments, and human and animal re- 
mains. Many rock inscriptions have been found on the rocks throughout 
central Arizona. They are purely of a religious significance, showing 
characteristic attitudes of the people at certain festivals and sacrifices, 
and disclosing nothing of a narrative or historic nature. They give no 
idea of the ordinary manner of dress or of the textile fabric employed, 
but show the priestly gown to have been a long robe richly embroidered. 
A few fragments of cotton cloth have been found preserved from decay 
and also several specimens of basketry, The American Museum of Natural 
History in New York has the finest collection of pottery yet gathered in 
these buried communities. The pottery is largely obtained in pyral 
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mounds and graves. As many as 200 urns have been found in a single 
mound. The designs are still in use among a few of the more secluded 
Indian tribes in the Southwest. 

The stone axes and other implements are particularly nice in detail 
and finish. Some of the implements show a degree of ingenuity not 
found among any tribe in the Territories nowadays. Many articles of 
personal adornment show that the mysterious race was entering that 
transition period which borders on the metallic and the stone age. Most 
of these articles are shells identified as coming from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Some are of metal. Skilfully inlaid articles were made by these people 
by first coating a shell with a black cement obtained from the gum depos- 
ited by insects on greasewood twigs on the desert, and then imbedding 
mosaic fragments of turquoise and shells in the matrix thusformed. After 
the surface had been rubbed down smooth it made an ornament of merit. 
The same gum from greasewood twigs was made a lacquering preparation 
for preserving the color of basketry. 

Representations are found in the rock inscriptions and in terracotta 
images of an animal that was undoubtedly used as a beast of burden. 
This beast resembled the llama of South America. Spanish writers at the 
time of the conquests by Cortez and Pizarro speak of the existence of 
woollen cloth among Pueblo Indians, and as nothing bras been disclosed 
indicating contact with the whites it is presumed that these people had 
domesticated the llama. If this is so it establishes a connection between 
these people in Arizona and the Peruvians. It also proves that either 
these prehistoric Arizona people were of great antiquity or else there 
existed an animal of the llama species in North America much later than 
is supposed by natural historians. 

The twenty-seven skeletons that the Bottume expedition secured and 
the hundreds of others that curio dealers and museum men have dug up 
show that the people were small in stature and that their skulls were 
brachy-cephalous (or broader across than lengthwise), like those of the 
Zunis, Aztecs and Peruvians. Some of the skulls have a little extra bone 
in the back part of the head, a peculiarity of the Incas, and known as the 
Inca bone. This fact indicates a close relationship between the mysterious 
race in Arizona and the civilization of South America. 

Prof. Bandelier, who has spent a dozen winters studying the prehistoric 
remains of Arizona, believes that religion was the main purpose of life 
among these people. Each action appears to have been vested with a 
significance of its own, even the location of the public structures being 
determined by certain mythological indications. These people worshipped 
the sun, and had lodge rooms in the temple. Sacrificial stones have been 
dug up in several spots, but the nature of the sacrifice has not yet been 
determined. The burial customs shed some light on the social and religi- 
ous ideas prevalent at the time. To secure the liberation of the soul after 
death the body was burned and the ashes inclosed in an urn placed at the 
foot of the pyral mound. This was not considered necessary in the case 
of priests and members of the esoteric societies, who had a simple burial 
in graves prepared below the floor of the house. In these graves the body, 
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thickly wrapped in cotton cloths so as to exclude moisture, was placed and 
covered with soft adobe, which, on drying, formed a substantial vault. 
Adobe sarcophagi, supposed, from their extra decorations, to contain the 
remains of persons of exceptional note, have also been found in the upper 
stories of the citadels. It is inferred from the fact that two bodies are 
occasionally found together that man and wife were interred side by side. 
Like all nature worshippers, these people endowed each object with its 
spirit counterpart, and either buried or burned the individual’s belongings 
beside his body, that they might accompany him on his spirit journey. 
Likewise, the burial urn was “killed” by cracking or perforating its side 
in order that the sou] might escape. 

Nothing has been found to suggest any contact of these aborigines with 
Europeans. The race was an agricultural one and possessed systematic 
methods for the cultivation of corn, cotton and tobacco. The civilization 
was that of the stone age, more definitely called the neolithic, the distinc- 
tive features of which are the use of polished stone implements as distin- 
guished from chipped ones, and the beginning of the use of metals. A 
few samples that have been discovered indicate that this race had a crude 
knowledge of the smelting of ores and their subsequent treatment with 
stone hammers or terra-cotta blowpipes. The metals were worked into 
articles of personal adornment, but not into implements of use. 

Exchanges were carried on by a system of barter only, but the nicety of 
their co-operative customs leads to the conclusion that the people must 
have appreciated the advantages of a division of employments. To dis- 
tribute a large volume of water over a territory many miles in extent so 
as to divide it equitably among different sections and at the same time 
husband the supply requires considerable executive ability, and indicates 
a people willing to subordinate private interests in the general weal. 
Their communal and co-operative character is also demonstrated by many 
other customs. The walled block was a typical clan structure intended 
for many families. The large temple was, on the contrary, a distinctive 
tribal building. In the vicinity of each block are found large pits with 
a vitreous lining that were used as baking ovens in common by the entire 
clan. The different fetiches or amulets they held sacred are of concre- 
tionary stones of high natural colors and peculiar shape. Individual 
amulets are found in the pyral mounds; family ones in the ruins of dwell- 
ing rooms; clan amulets in the urban houses, and tribal in the temples. 

The ancient city of Los Muertos had a population of more than 65,000 
perhaps before the days of the Pharaohs and the Roman Kings. The city 
is laid out north and south; at least, in a majority of instances the streets 
run to these cardinal points. The walls seem to vary a little from this 
rule; in fact, they are crooked in places, as if they might have been con- 
structed for the support of bastions or towers. This city and the one 
containing an old fort further down the Gila River are the only ones in 
which the writer ever found any evidence of preparation for war. It 
seems as if the race who lived in this Gila country was either so numerous 
that it feared no attack or had no enemies with which to contend. 

South of Phoenix, on the mesa, are the ruined corrals or stock pens in 
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which the animals of the inhabitants were kept. Many finds prove the 
purpose for which they were used. What the animals were is not so easily 
determined. On the slats found in ruins south of the Salt River are 
splendid figures of llamas. In the ruins that have best withstood the 
exposure of the ages many interesting specimens of the ceramic art have 
been found. Ollas of all shapes and sizes, urns containing the ashes of 
the dead, and jars partly filled with parched corn and beans are found in 
a remarkable state of preservation. It seems as if the entire city bad been 
swept by a flood and the earthen houses melted down or shaken by an 
earthquake and toppled into a thousand fragments, giving the inhabitants 
barely time to escape. 

Few of the skeletons that the amateur explorers have taken out show 
signs of mutilation or broken bones. The people appear to have died of 
‘suffocation or some natural cause that left no mark upon the frame. In 
several spots where bones have been found deeper digging has brought 
to light large quantities of bone dust as fine and light as gunpowder. In 
one spot, near Tempe, several tons of bone dust have been found recently 
lying in what appears to have once been a trench some seventy feet long 
and two feet deep, nine feet below the surface of the sunbaked earth. The 
‘edges of the deposit of bone dust were broken and uneven, so that it could 
not mark a place of burial. Does it consist of the remains of animals or 
is the dust that of human beings? If the latter, was it the result of 
funeral rites or were the bodies deposited there by some great flood that 
came over the land without warning? The majority of the skeletons dis- 
covered in the Gila Valley are in good condition, and it is not easy to 
reconcile this fact with the finding of the great deposits of bone dust. 

The ruins, which may still be traced; of the great communal or holy 
structure in the centre of each of these larger prehistoric cities, are furn- 
ishing most abundant materia) for research by the exploring scientists. 
At Los Muertos this building is believed, from the outline of ruins, to have 
covered un acre. The Smithsonian ethnologists have reason to believe 
that the site of this temple is rich in buried relics which will reveal many 
facts concerning the mysterious race which lived and died there. The 
famous ruin, a pre-Columbian structure, in Casa Grande, also in the Gila 
Valley, gives one an idea of what these communal structures may have been. 
The Casa Grande ruin was very much as it is now, when Coronado and 
his conquistadores marched into Arizona from Mexico in 1540. It is com- 
posed of huge blocks of earth averaging four feet long and two feet thick. 

The largest buried town in the Gila Valley is one that was partially 
unearthed by the Cushing expedition in 1889. It is known as Los Animos. 
The streets may be traced by the crumbling walls still projecting above 
the drifts of sand. Here skeletons have been dug up, and from their 
‘posture and the fact that the walls of the buildings opened outward in 
falling, there is reason to believe that an earthquake killed thousands of 
the residents of Los Animos, while those who survived fled for their lives 
‘never to return there. Household utensils have been found there undis- 
‘turbed, and children’s skeletons have been found in heaps, showing that 
they were cowering in fear jn a corner when death came upon them, 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1899. 


MORMONISM IMPREGNABLE. 


Ever since the organization of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, evil designing men, instigated by that spirit which crucified the 
Saviour, have been exerting their powers to overthrow the work of the Lord. 
The same spirit is extant to-day, but as all the efforts failed during the 
infancy of the Church, how can there be much hope of success now, after 
the work has grown to immense proportions and the organization is so 
complete? 

When the Prophet and his brother were cruelly assassinated it was sup- 
posed that the Saints would be scattered and the organization broken up; 
but those who expected such a result were seriously disappointed. Had 
it been a man-made system such hopes might have been realized, but the 
Lord in his infinite wisdom had provided for such emergencies by organiz- 
ing other quorums equal in authority to the first presidency, holding all 
power and authority that has ever been conferred upon men. 

It was decreed in the heavens that the Gospel should be restored to 
earth for the last time and that the Church should never be destroyed, 
but should stand forever. To provide against any confusion from the 
disorganization of the First Presidency, the Twelve Apostles are given 
equal authority, so that in case of the breaking up of the first quorum in 
the Church, by death or otherwise, these twelve men step forward and take 
the lead, when everything moves along as usual. This condition has pre- 
vailed on several occasions, but only in the first instance was there any 
contention as to the right of succession. 

If some unforeseen conditions should cause a breaking up or disorgani- 
zation of the quorum of Apostles, another quorum, the Seventy, greater in 
numbers, but equal in authority, would arise to carry on the work as be- 
fore. This is not all, for we are told that the standing High Councils at 
the Stakes of Zion form a quorum equal in authority to the quorum of the 
Presidency or the traveling High Council. These in the aggregate num- 
bered in 1897 about 600, and are constantly increasing. 

These four different bodies of equal power and authority, looking from 
a worldly standpoint, would make the church impregnable against the 
attacks aimed at the head, and when taken in consideration with the 
promise that this church is established never to be thrown down, it would 
seem that this provision of a multiplicity of quorums of equal authority 
is a specially designed safeguard for the perpetuation of the work in spite 
of all emergencies that could possibly arise, 
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To the uninitiated there might appear danger of a clash or a deadlock 
in so. many bodies of equal authority, but take into consideration the 
disparity in numbers, and the fact that in order to make their decisions of 
equal validity requires the unanimous vote of each quorum, puts the 
chances of a clash almost beyond the bounds of the possible. It would 
be hard to imagine the possibility of one of these quorums voting unani- 
mously on one side of a question and another quorum on the other side. 

This reasoning is wholly from a standpoint which takes no account of 
anything beyond the natural, but to the Latter-day Saint, who under- 
stands more fully the relations between these quorums, and the fact that 
they are entitled to and are in possession of the Holy Spirit to guide them 
in all their deliberations, the position appears absolutely impregnable; 
besides, experience in the past fully demonstrates that such a thing as a 
clash in authority is one of the last events to be expected, for, during the 
sixty-nine years of the existence of the Church, not even the prospect of 
a disagreement between these quorums has ever occurred; so those who 
are working for the downfall of Mormonism will have to find a more vul- 
nerable point of attack than the leaders of the Church, for here they will 
find fortifications within fortifications too strong for human ingenuity 
though aided by Lucifer himself. 

The world has long since abandoned attacks from a scriptural stand- 
point, and from whatever point it may be assailed, Mormonism will be 
found to be as impregnable as from that under discussion; for it is not a4 
system of man’s devising, but was planned in the heavens and revealed to 
man by the power of God, and though thrones may crumble, it will remain 
to fill the programme arranged by the Powers above. AW 


Tue Anchor Line as. City of Rome, which sailed from Glasgow, August 26, 
with emigrating Saints and returning Elders on board, arrived in New 
York, September 4, with all well. On August 31 the vessel came in contact 
with an iceberg, but as she was sailing only two knots an hour no damage 
was done. 


WE desire to notify the Elders who expected to sail on the Fthiopia, 
September 16, that, on our application for passage, we were notified that 
all berths were taken. In consequence of this, arrangements will be made 
for the City of Rome, which will sail on September 28, 


Presipent Horx of the London Conference desires to express thanks 
to the Dunstable friend for another donation of twenty shillings. 


Re.eases.—Elder Wm. Ashby of the Scottish Conference 222 
honorably released to return home on account of ill health. He will sail 
from Glasgow on the s.s. Furnessid on September 7, 1899. 

Elders Thomas L. Fisher and George Lowe of the London Conference, 
and Elders Heber J. Wilson and John H. Heap of the Sheffield Conference 
have been honorably released to return home per s.s. Hthiona from Glas- 
gow, September 16, 1898, 
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CONFERENCE APPOINTMENTS. 


CONFERENCES will be held in the various sections of the British Mission 
as follows: ' 


. October 15, 1899. 
22, 1899. 
Nottingham 29, 1899. 
November 5, 1899. 
26, 1899. 
D.. December 3, 1899. 
10, 1899. 
January 7, 1900. 
Birmingham mn a 14, 1900. 
„ 21, 1900. 
28, 1900. 
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A MIRACULOUS HEALING. 


939 GoLDEN GATE AVE., 
San Francisco, CAL., 


AvGuUsT 7TH, 1899. 
To THE Eprrog: 


As Elder W. V. Lay was tracting from house to house in the city of 
Sacramento he had a conversation with a lady to whom he had offered a 
tract, and after he had explained to her some of the principles of the 
Gospel of Christ she said, “Your words sound well, and the doctrines you 
advance seem reasonable and may be true, but how am I to know whether 
you are a man of God or not?” He then reminded her that the Savior 
said: “If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God or whether I speak of myself,” and told her that if she would 
take the little tract and read it with a prayerful heart and carefully ex- 
amine the doctrines that he taught, calling upon the Lord for light to 
guide her in the right way, she should know for herself whether he was 
sent of God or not. | 

Just then a little child that was sitting upon the floor, began to slide 
itself across the room to where Elder Lay stood, and put up its little 
hands, as if it wanted him to take it up. Elder Lay saw that the child 
was a cripple, and the lady explained that it had a stiff knee, and that 
she supposed that it would be a cripple all it’s life; that it had been lame 
for a long time. Its little leg was doubled right back. She said she bad 
examined it that morning and tried to pull it straight but the attempt 
caused the child intense pain. It screamed so hard that she feared it 
would go into fits. Elder Lay stooped down and took hold of the little 
one’s hands, and offered up a prayer, pouring out his whole soul to God 
in behalf of the child. He then raised it up and it stood upon its feet. 
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Its leg immediately became straight like the other, and Elder Lay walking 
around the room backward, led the child, who walked after him, three 
times around the room. The mother, filled with astonishment and delight 
exclaimed, “My God, is it possible that my child is walking!” She then 
took the child by the hand to see if it could walk for her, which it did as 
readily, and then walked around the room alone without the aid of either, 
and then as if fully realizing what a blessing it had received, went and 
leaned upon its mother’s lap, its leg being straight, and a heavenly smile 
overspreading its countenance as it looked lovingly up into its mother’s 
face. The lady shed tears of j joy as she witnessed the manifestation of the 
power of God upon her child, in making it whole and well. 

Elder Lay says that this is in fulfillment of a prophetic declaration made 
upon his head, in the temple of the Lord, while being set apart for this 
mission under the hands of the apostles. 

We are tracting from house to house in all the principal cities, preaching 
upon the streets at night and calling upon the people at their homes, ex- 
plaining to them the doctrines and principles of the Gospel of Christ, and 
occasionally we lead a penitent soul down into the waters of baptism. All 
the Elders are in good health, and the work of the Lord is rolling steadily 
onward, 


— Deseret News. 


Eporam H. NYE. 


— .:. — — — — — 


ABSTRACT OF CORRESPON DENCE. 


Tue following extract is from a letter of President Ruff of the Notting- 
ham Conference: 


“Our district meeting was held at Hucknall, August 20. A commodious 
and comfortable hall was engaged. By the distribution of hand bills and 
the kindly assistance of President Bettridge the people generally learned 
of our meeting. 

On Sunday afternoon, August 20, a goodly number of Elders, Saints 
and friends assembled, and the time was spent in quiet and unmolested 
worship. 

“President Ruff was first to speak and bore a powerful testimony to the 
truth. President Lyman occupied the remaining time and dwelt con- 
vincingly on the theme of faith and works. 

“The evening services were made particularly profitable and interesting 
by the remarks of President Lyman and Sister Lettie D. Campbell. 

“The truth and simplicity that characterize the first principles of the 
Gospel and the consistency of revelation were the subjects treated by the 
former speaker. 

“Sister Campbell’s effort was much appreciated because of the genuine- 
ness of her testimony and also from the fact that she was soon to return 
to the land of Zion. | 

“On Monday a Priesthood meeting was held at which all the Elders ex- 
cept two were present. The counsel of President Lyman was eagerly 
listened to by all. 
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“On Monday night another interesting meeting was convened at which 
Presidents Lyman and Ruff were speakers. 
“Altogether we have enjoyed a spiritual revival in our meetings.” 


—— — — — — 


WHERE IS MODERN CHRISTIANITY? 


Ir is an established practice in the popular religious world for ministers 
to take a text, to analyze it, divide it and subdivide it, to exhaust it if it 
were possible, and to gather or draw from it, by statement or inference, 
vastly more than the writer of the original sentiment or expression ever 
conceived. 

On the assumption that the word is Divine, which all Christians claim, 
there is probably propriety in endeavoring to extract from a quotation 
every thing or thought that can be by any possibility legitimate, although 
in our experience many such commentaries have appeared to be far-fetched, 
fanciful, unnatural and too often forced. Many a time have we listened 
and read from division to sub-division, from firstly to fourthly in each, 
although when the speaker confined himself to simple division the enu- 
mweration might reach even to the tenth. 

This used to be the general practice in pulpiteering, but now it has be- 
come modified in this day of essays and popularization of current events. 
Ministers of the days not long since gone, would have stood aghast at modern 
methods and sensational announcement of topics for the coming Sabbath ; 
they had no ambition to “tickle the ears of the groundlings,” and applause 
as we sometimes have it after a well rounded period, would have been con- 
sidered as incompatible with orthodox divinity as with the sanctity of the 
pulpit and the Sabbath day; but the Fathers had that solidity, that pro- 
priety and precision which, good in its day and time, would, if persisted 
in now, empty the churches, being considered old-fashioned and out of 
date; the prominent man now draws mainly by some eccentricity either 
of manner or matter; this fills the church, enhances the remuneration, and 
gives a notoriety which some mistakenly consider an indication of desired 
fame. 

If the advertisements of the local Saturday’s paper tell the true story 
of religious allurement, surely a good deal of “fried froth” must be dealt 
out where the bread of life should be provided for the soul; catch phrases 
sound too wuch like the title of a novel or the announcement of a coming 
play, there is an unmistakable catering to that class who come together “to 
hear some new thing,” rather than to be chastened into repentance or to 
be urged to keep the commandments by one who has received of “the 
unction from on high.” 

Usage, however, blinds even the thoughtful to the incongruities of 
religious methods and teaching, we have become accustomed to the highly 
suggestive environments of the sectarian world or the question would 
assuredly be often asked, as to how this contrariety and hankering after 
the new and the sensational would have appeared, whether to friends or 
enemies, in the early days of Christianity. 

Surely it would have been a poser to both parties then, if they had had 
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the conditions of to-day, if the Savior had found his teachings perverted, 
emasculated, denied; if disputation, division and self-seeking had been 
manifested before his very face, and done under the theoretical cover of 
His Authority, and even the most enlightened of bis successors might have 
stood appalled if they had discerned in the spirit, the ultimate working 
and fruit of that disobedience which, as one of them said, “had already 
begun to work.” 

That burning and indignant rebuke which was administered to the 
Corinthians, would have been very much intensified if the writer had seen 
how the petty rill of separation would become a roaring torrent ere the 
“Mighty Teacher” should come again; listen to his (Paul’s) tones of humili- 
ation as he entreated, “Now I beseech you brethren by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no 
division among you,” and then mark the withering sarcasm as he con- 
tinues, “Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I 
of Appollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. Is Christ divided? was 
Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul? I 
thank God that I baptized none of you, . . . lest any should say that I 
had baptized in my own name.” 

How marvellously that outburst of indignation strikes upon the mind, 
it is as if he had said, “Ye are man-worshippers, you are unworthy the 
name of your great Leader, you have no conception of ‘the unity of the 
faith,’ you are after all, spite of your professed membership in the Church, 
merely the followers of men; you have elected, followed, called yourselves 
after the servants instead of the Master, you are unworthy of the standing 
even of discipleship in the Church, ‘I thank God that I baptized none of 
you!’” 

If this stern, authoritative, uncompromising method of expression was 
justified in that early day, what language could fit or cover the conditions 
which men have created, and which they hold and foster now? What 
expression would be adequate where division has become the rule and 
boast? For who is Calvin, and Luther, and Wesley, that they should usurp 
the prerogatives of leadership, or that their followers, ostensibly enlisted 
under another and a grander name, should so exalt an equal or a pretender, 
and belittle themselves and Christ? 

Not only do men say, “I am of Paul, or I am of Apollos or of Cephas,” 
but they label the edifices erected of their liberality and faith in pursu- 
ance of the self-same spirit, and in a Christian land, they honor the disci- 
ple and overlook the Teacher, they elevate ordinary (may be extra-ordinary) 
individuality, and ignore the author of all that gave these men what little 
of reputation, influence and immortality (as history goes) that they 
ever had or gave. And still more strange, whether typical or otherwise, 
whether by accident or intention, many of the most elaborate edifices sur- 
mount their towering spires with that emblem which in its first signifi- 
cance was the signal of Peter’s fall and full denial of his Lord; or it may 
suggest (being used as a vane) that the religious world is in the condition 
of those who, lacking stability, are “moved upon by every wind of doctrine 
whereby men lay in wait to deceive.” 
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The text is, “Where is modern Christianity”? The answer is, “The 
earth mourneth, and fadeth away, the world languisheth and fadeth away, 
the haughty people of the earth do languish, the earth also is defiled under 
the inhabitants thereof, because they have transgressed the laws, changed 
the ordinances and broken the everlasting covenant,” they “have a form 
of Godliness, but deny the power thereof,” from such we are exhorted “to 
turn away.” N. 


A TRIP TO SCOTLAND. 


AFTER an interesting and pleasant visit in Ireland, I went to Scotland 
and spent about ten days. I was present at the farewell reception ten- 
dered President D. O. McKay just prior to his setting sail on the s.s. City 
of Rome. It was very gratifying to hear the warm expressions of friend- 
ship towards him, and to note the high esteem in which he was held by 
all who knew him. One gentleman, not a member of the Church, remarked 
to me that every man, woman and child that ever met him would cherish 
his memory. The Saints presented him a fine dressing case, and the 
Elders, a nice walking cane, on which were engraved the words: “To our 
Brother David. From his loving friends, the Scottish Missionaries.” I 
thought if all our Elders could leave such an impression as this, what a 
glorious record it would be, though they were to do no baptizing. 

I attended an out-door meeting with the brethren in Glasgow, and wit- 
nessed the opposition they have to contend with from a man who claims 
to besaved. After observing his performance, the thought of the absurdity 
of his claim struck me very forcibly. His conduct gave the lie to his 
assertion, for no saved man would ever manifest such a spirit, nor would 
he spend his time seeking to entrap his fellows by questions; it was the 
anti-Chriet that endeavored so entrap the Savior. Not only would a saved 
man never be guilty of such acts, but a good Christian would never 
“stoop so low,” he would rather have a disposition to “prove all things 
and hold fast that which is good.” Whenever you see a man proclaiming 
that he is righteous or saved and all others are lost, declaring against the 
baptism of John and Christ, depend upon it his case calls for your pity, 
for such a one is more deceived than the sinner whom he would reclaim. 

At the close of the meeting mentioned, a young man walked home with 
me asking questions on our religion. He was intelligent and manifested 
an excellent spirit. He informed me that it was his intention to engage 
in foreign missionary work, and as a parting suggestion, | reminded him 
that a man could not “preach” except he was “sent,” and I cautioned 
him to be sure and get authority from the proper source. 

On Sunday, August 27, I attended three meetings in the city of Edin- 
burgh, two in the hall and one on the street; Sisters Chipman and Booth 
were present and spoke at each meeting, the spirit of the Lord rested upon 
them and they had splendid attention, especially was this the case at the 
open-air meeting; a fine class of people gave them audience, and. 1 
with deep interest to their words. 
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Since my return the brethren have written me regarding several bap- 
tisms that are to occur in Scotland, among which is the case of a lady 
who was sick and had been blessed under the hands of the Elders. I 
heard her say that she had been opposed to the work, but if the Lord 
would raise her up she would cease fighting against it. She is well now 
and ready for baptism. J. L. M. 


HONOR TO THE PHILIPPINE HEROES. 


NEVER but once in the history of the State or Territory has Utah been 
so profoundly stirred as by the return of those heroic sons and soldiers 
of hers who, for many long months, have been doing brave service in the 
far off Philippine Islands. 

Over thirteen thousand dollars were subscribed for the occasion, a special 
train was chartered for their trip from the coast, railroads giving special 
rates for sympathetic visitors gathering toSalt Lake City, which was filled 
to overflowing by a cheering, excited, weeping populace; cannon boomed, 
music played, arches were erected, and the grand ovation was continued 
from the railroad station unto Liberty Park. 

Speeches of welcome, and groaning tables filled with the good things of 
earth were the features at the park, and a host of young ladies dressed 
en regle were on hand to place upon the breast of each returning victor 
the silver medal provided by the city for this remarkable day. 

Ogden had the lead on the day of arrival, but Salt Lake was never a 
second best, and the whole of the arrangements (as we read them at this 
distance) seem to have been directed and carried without a hitch or jar. 
Other smaller towns who had representatives in that now grandly his- 
toric and triumphant conflict will give a welcome as unstinted, patriotic 
and non-forgetable as did the chief city of the State, its officials and Gov- 
ernor. 

The occasion was made a general holiday, a time of great rejoicing, save 
perchance among the families and friends of the few who gave in an out- 
burst of devotion, the treasured son, in faith that he would return again a 
nobler because a tested man; for them the roll of the drum, the roar of the 
cannon, the waving of banners and the eloquence of words, bring back 
only the memory not the presence of the dead. The memory of the Pioneer 
Jubilee must be half obliterated by so grand a pageant, yet the spirit of 
the Pioneers was the spirit of the soldier—their own flesh and blood, their 
fathers gave up their homes and lands and lives for the love of that glori- 
ous liberty which is the undisputed heritage of intelligent men, but which 
from many nations has been too long withheld, so long in fact that tute- 
lage and time is needed even after liberty is in sight, to make so great a 
boon available to the long oppressed. 

The Stars and Stripes belong to us, it is our adopted flag, it is the symbol 
of all that makes true freedom, and gives undying hope to millions yet in 
all the nations of the earth. 2 la Utah and the Starry Flag! 
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